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since with considerable bitterness on both sides. With that controversy we have 
nothing to do ; it is a political matter, and we confess ourselves unable to formulate 
an opinion on the merits of the case. Since where there is smoke there must be fire, 
it seems likely that at least some of the attacks on the Belgian Government, perhaps 
personally on the Sovereign himself, are justified, but we have not been able to 
understand by what right England and the English can claim interference in the 
affairs of another nation. It is and has been, however, English policy or English 
tactics, since the sixteenth century, to divert the attention of other nations from the 
failings and crimes of England by raising a hue-and-cry concerning abuses committed 
elsewhere, and in these tactics the establishment of the truth has been subordinate to 
the creation of a certain effect. The world, at last, has caught a glimpse of these 
methods; they have grown stale and transparent, and the inventive genius of the 
English might well produce new ones to cover up their sins or to initiate plans of 
expansion at the expense of others. These slight objections to the opening of the 
anti-Belgian campaign with regard to the Congo having already been raised during 
its progress, we merely allude to them without discussing their merits. 

Professor Cattier makes two declarations which place him on firm ground. He 
says: 

1 believe that, under the actual political conditions of Europe, a monarchical form of government 
is the one that serves best the interests of the country. 

And again: 

I harbor the firm conviction that the Congo is not only useful and necessary to Belgium, but that, 
besides, Belgium could not give it up without incurring a grave moral forfeit. 

While a strict partisan of the charges made against the present administration of 
the Congo, the author declares that, in his eyes, the radical remedy for the situation 
is annexation of the Congo to the Belgian kingdom, thus putting an end to a situa- 
tion which is dubious aud ill-defined. That remedy is certainly patriotic from his 
standpoint, and it may yet prove to be the only practical one. 

Professor Cattier reviews the wrongs which the natives are said to suffer in con- 
siderable detail. His aim is to refute the report of the Investigation Committee on 
the affairs of the Congo, and to expose defects in the workings of that commission. 
In the course of his scathing and merciless review, great abuses are brought to light, 
although the administration of colonial domains by England, for instance, has had 
phases which throw the alleged Belgian misdeeds considerably in the shade. The 
present work does not by any means close the dispute ; and while giving every credit 
to Mr. Cattier for sincerity of purpose and honesty, we must wait for the other side 
to reply. They are certainly entitled to a hearing. A. F. B. 

Die Vulkanberge von Colombia. Alfons Stiibel. (Edited by Th. Wolf.) 
Dresden, W. Baensch. 4to. 1906. 

This posthumous work of the distinguished geologist and explorer is a comple- 
ment to the one published during his lifetime — " Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador." 
The latter appeared in 1897, seven years previous to the death of its lamented 
author. The editor (himself an authority on the geology and vulcanology of Ecu- 
ador) has made but very few changes in the original text, and has always carefully 
noted when such was the case. In regard to the last section of the book: "A 
Glance at the Workshop of Volcanic Forces," Mr. Wolf declines any participation 
or responsibility. He has given the words of the author without commenting upon 
them. It is the third part, and exclusively theoretical. Aside from voluminous 
tables of geographical positions, distances, and meteorological observations, the bulk 
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of the text is devoted to explanations of the numerous and very valuable views of the 
volcanoes of Colombia. These views, mostly copies of drawings made by Dr. Stiibel 
on the spot, are executed with the utmost care and the greatest attention to charac- 
teristic detail. To these handsome plates are added a map of the volcanic region of 
Colombia based upon the one by Codazzi, one of the volcano of Tolima, and a sketch 
map of the group of Cumbal and Chiles, all by the hand of Stiibel. Whoever has 
lived in the higher mountain regions of South America cannot fail to bear testimony 
to the truthfulness with which the solemn, grand, but bleak and forbidding landscape 
is rendered by Sttibel's skilful pencil. 

In treating of the volcanic mountains of Colombia, Stiibel very naturally does not 
include the Isthmus of Panama: 

It forms, with its trachytes and basalts, something like an ancient volcanic bridge between the new 
volcanic regions of South and Central America. 

The volcanoes of Colombia cluster in three groups. The most northern and the 
most southern are the best-known ; the former including the Tolima, the truncated 
cone of which is quite characteristic. The southern group is that about the volcano 
of Pasto, of the pre-Columbian eruptions of which traditions are preserved from the 
time of the Conquest. The highest of all is the Huila (18,860 feet), nearly equi- 
distant between the two. Stubel enumerates seventeen cones, few of which are now 
active. He merely alludes to the volcanic chain of " La Fragua," for the very good 
reason that it has never been explored or even visited by scientific explorers, although 
its appearance, from a distance, would lead to the inference that it is volcanic. With 
the exception of that mountain or range, the central Cordillera of Colombia alone has 
volcanoes, both the eastern and western branches being free from eruptive centres. 

To follow the author through his elaborate descriptions of every one of the vol- 
canoes illustrated in the volume is out of the question. We can only mention them 
in acknowledgment of his thoroughness. They are interspersed with some ethnolo- 
gical notes, for instance, on the Sebondoi Indians near the Putumayo. More attention 
is attracted by the theoretical part of the book (III), the one in which Stiibel's 
theory on vulcanicity is expounded. It is not new. He had treated the subject already 
in connection with the volcanoes of Ecuador only; in this last discussion he draws 
most of his material from phenomena presented by volcanoes of the Mediterranean, 
beginning, of course, with Vesuvius and the eruptions (submarine) near Santorin. 

The history of these eruptive centres is the longest and best-known, hence far 
better studied than those of any other part of the globe. Still, it may be regretted 
that Stubel did not extend his discussion of volcanic action to other regions with 
which he was specially familiar. He assumes: 

The volcanic phenomena of the present — in so far as the sum of observed facts allows an opinion — 
have their origin in localized, that is, circumscribed, and hence exhaustible, centres, and not in a com- 
mon central focus, placed at incalculable depths and common to all volcanic phenomena of the earth's 
surface. 

Still, he regards the existence of a great central hearth as not improbable, although 
its reactions towards the earth's crust no longer reach the surface. Every volcano is, 
therefore, in dimension and form, a picture of the peripheric hearth (so Stiibel defines 
it) by which it has been created, and the violent manifestations of such a focus, called 
eruptions, tend to re-establish an equilibrium disturbed by excessive accumulations of 
incandescent matter or " magma," by ejecting that matter to the earth's surface. 
These restorative crises have produced themselves in many cases but once, in others 
twice and even more often, and what we call a volcano in a permanent state of activ- 
ity is in fact not the beginning but the close of the eruptive state, the final emptying 
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of the hearth and its return to complete rest. The duration of the crises and the 
length of intervals (affecting a certain periodicity) between them are, of course, 
indeterminable, since their causes lie hidden from direct observation ; but each may 
last untold centuries. 

The first eruption is the one that has given form and has outlined the bulk of the 
mountain. It has not always culminated in an ejection of incandescent matter; quite 
as often the formation of a huge swelling has been the only visible outcome. But 
from the phenomena presented by the volcanoes of Mediterranean Europe, or by the 
Azores, etc., upon which the author lays particular stress, that earliest protuberance 
was followed by the appearance of a second one (after an undetermined period) 
alongside of or superimposed on the first upheaval. Eruptions subsequent to the 
latter initiate the dying out of the "peripheric" focus, its final emptying, and this 
stage Dr. Stiibel characterizes as what is generally called "permanent activity." 

As closing scene of the whole, he suggests that a remnant of the liquid eruptive 
mass, unable, from its reduced quantity or from lack of lifting power, to reach the 
rim of the opening, sinks back into the depths out of which it has risen. The con- 
sequence would be a crumbling of the walls of the pit, followed by a collapse and 
filling up by debris from the upper sections. In this manner the conic or dome- 
shaped form would result, proceeding, not as hitherto admitted, from successive 
heaping up of erupted material, but from a process of interior crumbling. It would 
not be a phenomenon of accumulation but one of reduction, accompanied by a clos- 
ing of the original channels. 

Dr. Sttibel inclines to the belief that the most colossal volcanic mountains are the 
result of the earliest "reactions of the earth's interior against its shell," as we might 
say, paraphrasing the well-known expression of Humboldt, from a time when that 
shell began to solidify. The continuance of that reaction in its present form he also 
considers as probably due to further retraction, forming focuses made incandescent 
through pressure, "peripheric hearths," at a much lesser depth than the hypothetic 
fiery nucleus, the actions of which are no longer perceptible on the earth's surface. 

These are, in the main, the distinguished scientist's theoretical views on terres- 
trial vulcanicity. It behooves us not to discuss them. The ultimate form of a vol- 
cano regarded as extinct, whether a closed cone or dome, or a mountain having in its 
summit a cauldron-like depression indicative of an extinct crater, is attributed in the 
main, by Stiibel, to a collapse of the conduits through which the eruptive material 
was wont to emerge. There are instances, however, when the summit seems to have 
been shattered as if by a tremendous explosion. The craters of the long-extinct 
volcanoes of Quimsa-pata near Siuani in southern Peru, and the history of the for- 
midable eruption of Ornate (also in southern Peru) in 1600, might lead to the sur- 
mise that a part of the top was actually removed or blown off by the eruption and 
its mass reduced to ashes and lapilli (chiefly the former), scattered over an enormous 
area. While it may not have been the principal agent in shaping the mountain as it 
is now, the suddenness of the outbreaks (in the case of Ornate and Mont Pele), their 
coming on without premonitory symptoms and with a violence hardly equalled again 
during the continuance of the cataclysm, the enormous amount of finely-pulverized 
matter scattered broadcast over thousands of square miles, seem to favour the concep- 
tion of an explosion to which, at least, the beginnings of the shape of the mountain 
as it is now may be due. A retreat of the remaining incandescent mass towards the 
earth's interior has certainly contributed to modify the form thus first produced, by 
enlarging cavities and widening its rim through cavings and slides, but the initiatory 
explosion can, it seems, hardly be overlooked as a factor. Besides the examples 
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quoted from South America and the Antilles, the catastrophe of Tamboro on the 
Island of Sumbava (1815), of Coseguina in Central America, of Krakatau near Java, 
recall similar causes. It is perhaps a question whether the, not very rare, cases 
when eruptions of appalling violence came without premonitory symptoms should 
not be attributed to explosion from within, and the removal of their summits to that 
force rather than to a retreat towards the interior. A. F. B. 

Cities and Sights of Spain. A^Handbook for Tourists. By Mrs.. 
Aubrey Le Blond (Mrs. Main), xv and 214 pp., many illustrations from 
photographs by the author, index, and map. George Bell & Sons, London, 1904. 
In three visits to Spain the author travelled about 6,000 miles. Her book is meant 
to supplement the guidebooks, and especially to make it easier for tourists, while in 
Spain, to get along without most of the books that are still thought to be essential to 
travelling in that country with most enjoyment and profit. She thinks that no other part 
of Europe " offers so varied and attractive a field to nearly every type of traveller." 
The Spanish Government and people are now exerting themselves in many ways to 
make travel pleasurable, and to turn a larger part of the tide of tourists in their direc- 
tion, with the result that the number of travellers is increasing every year. This is 
a thoroughly helpful and an interesting little book. A black-and-white map, gives 
the plan of a tour that includes practically all the points of interest in the country. 
Travelling in Spain seems to be cheaper than in most other European countries. The 
author found on her second tour that for five weeks and three days in Spain the cost 
was $150, including first-class fare on the railroads and the best hotels. 

The Masai, their Language, and Folklore. By A. C. Hollis. With 

Introduction by Sir Charles Eliot, xxviii and 356 pp., 27 Plates of 

Illustrations, Index, and Map. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1905. (Price, 14s.) 

Mr. Hollis is Chief Secretary to the Administrator of the British East African 

Protectorate, and is well known for earlier contributions to African anthropology. 

For ten years he had large opportunity to study the Masai, and his linguistic talent 

and anthropological training have enabled him to get at the heart of their mental and 

physical life. The result is a work of great thoroughness and excellence. He has 

produced the best book in English on this important African family. 

The Masai live in the inland districts of British and German East Africa, 
between the Equator and 6° S. Lat. Most of them have been pastoral nomads, but 
there is also a small agricultural element. Until abbut twenty-five years ago they 
were the most formidable tribe in East Africa. They kept the Arab slave traders at 
bay, levied heavy tribute upon all who passed through their country, delayed for 
years the exploration of tropical East Africa, and treated all other races with the 
greatest arrogance. But the past quarter of the century has been disastrous for 
the race. Most of their cattle were swept away by rinderpest, great numbers of 
the tribe fell victims to smallpox, neighbouring tribes rose against them in their 
weakness, and their numbers were further reduced by famine. It is believed that 
only 12,000 to 15,000 are now living. To save them from extinction Mr. Hollis 
says that : 

Every support should be given to the Church Missionary Society and to the other missions, for it 
is only by the gradual and peaceful civilization of the tribe that they can be saved from extinction. 

What Mr. Hollis has done in this book is to place within reach of all a knowledge 
of the language and customs of the Masai. Comparatively little has been known of 
this language, and Hollis's exposition of it will be of interest to philologists and 



